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NOT STUPIDITY BUT INSULATION 


By PAXTON HIBBEN 
Vice-Director for the United States High Commission of Dr. Nansen for Relief in Russia. 


“A normal parent,” said a classmate of 
mine, speaking seriously of college life, 
“sends his boy to college to be informed, of 
course, but he also wants developed in him 
those qualities of manliness and good sports- 
manship that will enable him to get on 
successfully with his fellow men in years 
to come. The boy goes to college from his 
home, clean, upright and healthy and a 
parent has the right to expect, and does 
expect, to get him back in the same shape.” 

He felt that as only an infinitesimal por- 
tion of the men and women who go to col- 
lege ever intend to become professors of 
Sanskrit, a good working knowledge of 
baseball, hurdling, or tennis constitutes an 
asset of greater practical value for after 
life than a golden key. But it was clear 
enough that original, self-starting, non- 
skid thought was not included in the calcu- 
lations either of the speaker or the speak- 
er’s model parent as possible by-products 
of being informed. Perhaps thought is one 
of the perils from which a proper college 
is expected to shield a student by supply- 
ing him gladiatorial spectacles instead of 
brain work. 

Students are not stupid. They are merely 
insulated from the dangerous processes of 
cerebration by their parents. Father, who 
flunked chemistry when he was in college, 
has no desire to have Junior flaunting che- 
mistry in the home. Mother, who cannot 
for the life of her recall what economics is, 
certainly does not want Daughter quoting 
Scott Nearing at dinner. But father can 


and does keep abreast of baseball, and 
mother of the Paris fashions. So colleges 
are chosen for Junior and Daughter that 
will insure the putting of these matters in 
a perspective to cause a minimum of pa- 
rental embarrassment. The preservation 
of dignity is the first law of the family 

Further to assure the amenability of 
their young, parents have a way of keeping 
them economically dependent—ably aided 
by the unusual luxury of even normal con- 
ditions of life in an average American uni- 
versity. Glancing about his dormitory 
quarters, any student realizes that he could 
never, himself, earn the cost of his univer- 
sity surroundings; so he pays in the sacri- 
fice of any tendency he may experience to 
indulge in independent thought. It requires 
no great imagination to conceive the dis- 
astrous effects of coming home from college 
a member of the Socialist Party, with father 
a pillar of the local Republican Club. Sim- 
ilarly, Daughter has no difficulty in visu- 
alizing the consequences of her announce- 
ment that she finds Lenin, not Rudolph 
Valentino, the greatest man of our day. 
Opinions, thus, become a secret vice any 
vague reference to which brings shame- 
faced disclaimers from those who would 
return to college. 

There is plenty of money from the older 
generation to pay the cost of bootlegging 
the liquor of the young. But students must 
bootleg their own ideas, on pain of ostrac- 
ism if caught. The pity is that so few know 
how. 


Something New: an 


Overalls Fellowship 


Theories, theories, theories! 
unable to teach anything about people, 
workers, employers, agitators, 
scabs, foremen, bums, hoboes, self-made 


They are 
unionists, 


millionaires, self-made failures, and all the 
rest of them. So decides Oberlin College. A 


theory is something that makes hash of 
good workers: witness the way some of 
them are mauled by Marx; theories are 
something that employers use, like Fred- 
erick the Great, to justify them after the 
have perpetrated something especially over- 
riding: witness the diddling with freedom 
of contract that is done when the person 
concerned is a child or someone else unable 
to be free. 


Doubtless the college does not put it so 
strongly. But it has decided that text- 
book teaching, while it teaches things which, 
like abstract figures, do not exist, but can 
be conceived in a vacuum, cannot do any- 
thing much toward an understanding of 
“industrial relations.” And so, it has 
founded a new kind of fellowship, which 


will be awarded to the student who “has 
actually worked with labor during the pre- 
ceding summer and made the greatest con- 
tribution to the increase of mutual under- 
standing and cooperation in the field of 
industry.” 

The Jerome Dean Davis Fellowship, is 


established because “within the past few 
years it has been made evident, particularly 
by an Oberlin graduate, Whiting Williams, 
that the best method of studying the prob- 
lem of human relations in industry is that 
of actually living and working by the side 
of the laborer,” thus combining “first hand 
‘laboratory’ practice with their classroom 
studies.” The fellowship is to be awarded 
by the head of the Department of Sociology 
in consultation with the President. It is 
to be announced in chapel or in the student 
publication every year, and given wide pub- 
licity. 

It is expected that many more colleges 
will take up the idea, and Mr. Jerome 
Davis intimates that some organization may 
take up the idea for further extension. 


The Students Take 


Inventory 


What and Why are Extra-Curricular 
Activities? 


Answering to the call “American Stu- 
dent—Quo Vadis,” thirty-seven students 
from Middle Western colleges met for two 
days at Riverside, Illinois, February 9th 
and 10th and discussed American Student 
Life with great earnestness. 


There were no speakers and no members 
of the faculty present. A student from 
Northwestern University presided and the 
delegates discussed freely and quite funda- 
mentally. They began with such things as 
the organization and purpose of the so- 
called outside activities. They accepted a 
definition of “what a college is”; they at- 
tempted to see what connection these activ- 
ities have to a college; they compared notes 
about how the activities actually work out 
in their various colleges. As there were 
only two delegates accepted from each in- 
stitution and as they represented Student 
Government Associations, Publications, Dis- 
cussion Groups, or Christian Associations, 
they were rather well qualified to talk about 
just what was going on They considered 
the role of the Student in Educational Re- 
form both in class and curricular reorgani- 
zation and in extra-curricular activities. 
And, having discussed all of these things, 
they made some interesting decisions. 

Extra-curricular activities they classified 
according to the motives which brought 
them into existence. They may be the fruit 
of courses which do not afford sufficient 
opportunity for creative expression; some- 
times they result from the superfluity of 
idle time on the students’ hands; sometimes 
they are the effect of a craving for the 
sanctions of social groups. 


All the colleges represented had such 
extra-curricular activities; they were all of 
three distinct types, social, physical and 
cultural (in the sense of “intellectual” and 
of “religious.”) In the smaller colleges 
(one thousand students or less) the chief 
emphasis was on the cultural clubs—both 
in number existing and in interest shown. 
The larger institutions emphasized prima- 
rily athletics among men and society among 
women. All aplleges represented agreed 
that the organizations upon their campuses 
branched out too much and overlapped 
lamentably. They also agreed that self- 
esteem played the largest part in all of 
them in promoting their growth and main- 
tenance. 

The distinctive purpose of a college was 
conceived to be: “to create a spirit of fair- 
mindedness, of inquisitiveness, of the criti- 
cal attitude, of the will to investigate, of 
the will to doubt.’”’” A rather minute exami- 
nation was then made of some activities in 
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the effort to determine how they worked 
toward realizing this purpose of college and 
whether, if they didn’t, their existence was 
justified. Football, regardless of its inci- 
dental advantages, was thought to work ill 
in the college which neglects full athletic 
programs for students not engaged in in- 
tercollegiate sports. 


Student Government and the Honor Sys- 
tem were more severely dealt with. In a 
majority of colleges represented, the Stu- 
dent Self Government; Associations were felt 
to have no vital purpose or task. Punishment 
alone seemed to be their chief concern, A 
few colleges felt that student government 
was a mere endorsement of faculty opinion. 
All colleges agreed that where there was 
any activity on the part of student govern- 
ment in addition to its usual function of 
punishment it overlapped the activities of 
other campus organizations. 

Christian Associations were expected to 
consider carefully every manner of problem 
in the attitude and spirit of Chrst. That 
they were not fulfilling this expectation was 
attributed to four reasons: 

They dissipate their energies in many 
directions; circuses, parties, social service, 
publishing of hand-books, running of direc- 
tories, etc. 

They have such expensive programs that 


they are forced to enlargre the scope of. 


their work to make money. 

They are formed by people who desire 
the honor of being officers in them. 

They ‘have tried to popularize Christi- 
anity and have therefore omitted any men- 
tion of the consequences to which a serious 
espousal of the ideals of Jesus or a serious 
comparison of his with those existing would 
lead them. For this they have lacked cour- 
age. 

(These assertions were said to be true 
in some part at least in every college rep- 
resented.) 


—THE PATRIOTS WILL GET YOU 
IF YOU DON’T WATCH OUT! 


Those who have ever been kids remember 
the delight with which they used to parody 
all songs, poems and recitations which older 
people tried to impose on them regularly 
from day to day without change. It was 
an assertion that as kids we were still pos- 
sessed of some sense, originality, indepen- 
dence and skepticism. The more the elders 
insisted on daily repetitions of their 
particular incantations, the more certain 
was the kid to frame a parody on them. 

Well, such an action has come to have 
serious consequences in the State of New 
York. New York school children are 
obliged daily to go through the rote: “I 
pledge allegiance to my flag and to the 
Republic for which it stands: one nation 
indivisible, with liberty....” This amused 
a New York kid the other day and he pro- 
ceeded as follows: “I pledge allegiance to 
my flag and to the Republic for which it 
stands. One naked individual... ...” The 
youngster has been hailed before the Juve- 
nile Court two or three times, charged with 
moral perversion or some such thing; has 
been ejected from his class, and only the 
inquisition knows what is to follow. 


As a result, the meaning and purpose of 
the Christian Associations has been largely 
lost on many campuses in the business of 
raising money to support ‘them. 

Fraternities and sororities were exten- 
sively discussed and the consensus of opin- 
ion was that they do not on the whole 
justify their existence in our colleges. Rea- 
sons like the encouraging of class and race 
discrimination, dwarfing of personality, 
failure to stimulate intellectual interest, etc. 
were given in support of this decision. 


In considering student relations to cur- 
ricula, the criticism was more constructive; 
smaller classes and the discussion method 
were preferred to the large class and the 
lecture method—unless the lecturer were an 
expert. Student curricular committees, such 
as those at Vassar and Barnard, were com- 
mended because of the insight students 
receive into the purpose and plan of courses, 
and because members of such committees 
take a personal interest: in advertising sti- 
mulating courses to other students. 


Orientation courses, such as those of Dar- 
mouth, Rockford, Grinnell and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago were strongly advised. 

The following two sets of agreements, 
the first drawn up by the delegates from 
Rockford, the second by those of Columbia 
indicate the sentiment in which the close 
of the conference found the students. 

A. “We shall propose: 

(1) “A student curricular committee to 
co-operate with the administration in se- 
curing and retaining faculty members who 
so conduct their courses as to encourage 
truly critical attitudes in their students, 
and by acting as an advisory bureau to the 
students as they make the selection of their 
courses. 

(2) “The reductions of the total number 
of campus activities by: (A) an increased 
emphasis on those activities which stimu- 
late critical thought; and by (B) encourag- 


YALE FORMS RELIGIOUS COUNCIL 


To relieve the “more or less constant 
agitation over the details of the Univer- 
sity’s religious life,’”’ a council on religious 
interests has been approved by the Corpora- 
tion of Yale University. 

This Council will be composed of Presi- 
dent Angell, The Provost, The Pastor of 
the University Church, Members of the 
Corporations Committee, the Deans and two 
professors each from the College, the Scien- 
tific School and the Freshman year, Presi- 
dents of Christian Associations, one rep- 
resentative from each of the Student Coun- 
cils and the University Organist. Organ- 
ized like the present Athletic Board of 
Control, the Council is expected by the Yale 
News to “be a center of the religious activ- 
ities of the whole University.” ‘This cen- 
tralization of the different religious factions 
in a single body” says the News will enable 
the University to adopt a definite policy 
in regard to religious matters as it has 
done in other directions and thus become a 
powerful influence for the promotion of 
religious activity. 

“This Council will have entire supervi- 
sion of the general religious life and work 
of the University, including its religious 
services. 


ing those factors which tend to make our 
courses effective. 

(3) “To institute an inquiry on the part 
of each organization in college as to the 
actual justification of its existence. 

“Bxtra-curricular activities should be the 
occasion of additional critically intellectual 
or artistic creation, or the occasion of deep- 
er religious experience.” 

B. “Upon returning to college: 

(1) “I will not support organizations 
which have as their result wasteful social 
recreation. 


(2) “I will not attend elaborate proms 
or campus dances which represent or re- 
quire the expenditure of large amounts of 
time and money. 

(3) “I will not remain or become a mem- 
ber of organizations which exclude other 
students on the basis of race, breed, color, 
manners, or dress. 


(4) “I will not compete for social dis- 
tinction on any other basis than those of 
artistic, spiritual and intellectual attain- 
ments. 


(5) “I will encourage such activities as 
debating, labor education, and campus ac- 
tivities on social and economic questions 


(6) “I will fight for academic freedom.” 


The conference was held under the aus- 
pices of The National Student Forum and 
organized by the members of the Forum 
at Northwestern University and Rockford 
College. We are indebted for many of the 
facts given above to a special report on the 
conference issued by the Purple Parrot of 
Rockford College. A full copy of the pre- 
ceedings may be secured upon request 
from the central office of The National 
Student Forum, 2929 Broadway, New York 
City or Miss Wilma Anderson, Rockford 
College. 


“It will decide upon such questions as 
abolishing daily chapel and allowing un- 
dergraduates to attend church outside of 
the University.” 


A campaign for $500,000, for a new sta- 
dium for the University of West Virginia 
was launched last Thanksgiving. 

Barnard students and alumae earned 
$128,370 last year through the Occupation 
Bureau of the College, as against $88,163 
last year, and $17,000 a decade ago. 

Meanwhile it is proposed to reduce still 
further the starvation salaries now paid 
the Prussian university professors. No 
students should be encouraged to become 
teachers, and no vacancies should be filled, 
says Professor Kashler of Greifswald Uni- 
versity, since the state cannot support the 
burden. 


A BOOK PEACE PRIZE 


The Mills College Forum has received a 
brilliant idea from Mr. Bok’s recent activ- 
ities. It is offering a ten dollar book order 
to the student who submits the best sub- 
stitute for the freshman-sophmore banner 
rush. This pow-wow is a traditional spring 
“play fest” of the two classes, but the 
Forum is anxious to promote the cause of 
peace. 
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Toward a New Theatre in the Middle West 


Boldly I dare say 

There have been more by us in some one play 

Laugh’d into wit and virtue, than have been 

By twenty tedious lectures drawn from sin 

And foppish humours............ 
—Randolph 


Along with its bards and banjo-playing 
poets, the Middle West produces the dram- 
atic associations of its colleges. Has any- 
one in those colleges ever stopped to think 
what is their total effect? On our desk lie 
some itinery cards of the Oberlin Dramatic 
Association. “Two thousand miles,” boasts 
one; “twelve hundred” says the other. Some 
of the stations look very “toney.” There is 
Oceanside, Long Island, which certainly 
contains some rich alumni who must have 
a “little theatre” of some sort; Suffern has 
a similar sound. But there are juicier 


names: Medina, Ohio, a good fat farming 
town and honey center if we remember 
rightly; Akron, the rubber city; Bellevue, 
the name of which somehow suggests an 
odour of milk; Wakeman, a tiny nest of 
farmers and their help. 


And the audiences: American Legion, 
Kiwanis, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
alumni, high school organizations, college 
clubs, granges, and churches. Here are all 
the people who form the nucleus of the Mid- 
dle West, all those who therefore are fre- 
quently called Babbitts and Main Streeters. 
They are, the most of them, hungry for 
culture. From the college clubs they get 
the one-act plays: Dunsany, Lady Gregory, 
Shaw, and all the rest. Sometimes the plays 
are pretty stiff for them to understand. 
They are more difficult than the American 
farce and the musical show. But there is 
something in them that these chautauqua 
audiences sense. Perhaps they are a relief 
from the endless light stuff which so many 
college organizations make the mistake of 
copying. That they “take” is shown by a 
letter of Professor P. D. Sherman, director 
of the Oberlin Dramatic Association: “As 
a direct result of our performances, local 
dramatic clubs have been formed in eleven 
different places during the last two years, 
and in eight places we have become a fea- 
ture of the annual entertainment program. 
We do a great deal to give the best type 
of play to granges, small towns, farm com- 
munities, and small cities off the main 
theatrical line. This year four members of 
the club are coaching dramatic productions 
in nearby schools.” 

It may not be a surprise to many readers, 
but to the writer it came like a flash of 
light that the idea of the Oberlin Associa- 
tion and of others like it admits of almost 
unlimited and profitable exploitation. The 
one-act play can be put on in any barn or 
corner anywhere, with a cast sometimes of 
only two people. It can be done miserably, 
and no illusions need be cherished about 
the way some of the small-town dramatic 
clubs will handle it; but it also can be done 
splendidly. 


And this type of play suits very well the 
college dramatic association as an organi- 
zation. As such the Oberlin club has done 
remarkable work. Every one of the hundred 
to one hundred and fifty members gets real 


work to do. In the fall the membership is 
divided into groups; this year there are 
nine. Each has its own actors, costumers, 
scenic designers, lighting electricians, and 
stage carpenters; or, if one runs short, it 
borrows from another. There are no merely 
stamp-licking jobs. As the groups work, 
the members get acquainted and begin to 
form a friendly guild. Each group produces 
its play, under a student coach, before the 
membership of the Association only. Then 
the better ones participate in the five pro- 
grams in Sturgis Hall, a small college build- 
ing which has gravitated more and more 
into the hands of the Association; then 
there are five productions with full equip- 
ment in the college chapel, before an audi- 
ence of five hundred to fifteen hundred 
people. Finally there are the Christmas and 
spring trips, for both the men and the wo- 
men together. 

The members are not only given a better 
chance this way than in the heavy and cum- 
bersome musical play of the average uni- 
versity, but less time is required for 
routine. Formerly the Dramatic Associa- 
tion gave longer plays at Commencement. 
There was the usual rush: everybody busy, 
unable to make appointments on time, lines 
not learned. Whereupon Professor Sherman 
announced one day that since no one had 
the time, there would simply be no com- 
mencement play. Much disappointment at 
a sacred tradition gone overboard. But the 
one-act plays were substituted, and since 
then everyone has been relieved every 
spring, with no heavy dramatic work to do 
at the time of the greatest rush. 

The Dramatic Association at Oberlin is 
undertaking another venture worth mention- 
ing: a “Better Movie Program.” The town 
in which the college is located boasts five 
thousand inhabitants, and one small movie 
house, run by a good plumber, which gets 
the usual run of films for a town of five 
thousand. The college students felt they 
should get something better; but they were 
unable to urge greater business enterprise 
on their good plumber-movie-man. Finally 
the Dramatic Association took a hand. It 
persuaded a reluctant faculty that movies 
in general would improve if intelligent peo- 
ple undertook to choose the films, and if 
intelligent audiences such as supposedly 
exist in colleges were to patronize them. 
The faculty thought, presumably, that since 
the students were going to the movies any- 
way, they might as well get good ones. 
The Association then negotiated the pur- 
chase of two projecting machines and a 
total equipment at a cost of $1,435 (paid 
out of its own earnings by a careful bit of 
financing) and made the necessary instal- 
ments in the college chapel; and now the 
fussers, the professors, and the yokels from 
eleven miles around come about ten times 
a year to the tolling of the chapel bell, and 


can see the very biggest ‘“super-films” for 
thirty and thirty-five cents; and they get 
the very best of organ accompaniments by 
the kindness of Professor Yeamans of the 
The Association 
gets some of these films before they appear 


Conservatory of Music! 


in Cleveland, thirty miles away. Last year 
the total attendance was 14,000. 


The flaw in this arrangement is that the 
“super-films” are usually not “better 
movies” at all; the better movies are the 
cheapest cowboy films. The only picture on 
the Dramatic Association’s program for 
this year which we have seen is “Long Live 
the King!” one of the sickliest conglomera- 
tions of sweetish goo and impossible clap- 
trap that ever was plastered over and clut- 
tered around a real young actor by the 
millior dollar squanderers who unfortun- 
ately had him in their hands. 


Having the machinery and organization, 
the association now is practically obliged 
to take its quota of films, whether there 
are good ones available or not. So far, 
then, as a “better movie” program is con- 
cerned, the undertaking is impossible; but 
for giving amusement to its 1,400 patrons 
it is a success. 


A COMMENT ON THE HARVARD 
DRAMATIC CLUB 


“ ...In my own opinion, the Dramatic 


Club is an interesting development from the 
usual run of college organizations. They 
have avoided that pitfall of amateur so- 
cieties —the farce, by which I mean the 
regulation successful America play of a 
few years back which such societies are 
likely to produce. It is always painful to 
watch them try it, and particularly so, if 
you have happened to see the professional 
version. ‘ Likewise, they have successfully 
avoided another trap—the desire to play 
Shakespeare, which besets so many school 
clubs. And so far, they have escaped the 
peculiarly Harvardian danger of allowing 
the club to become an exclusive social af- 
fair. I say so far, because the more liberal 
members are constantly aware, I believe, 
of this tendency to exclude the socially ‘“un- 
desirable.” Probably they would not admit 
the fact, but it is present. Artistic democ- 
racy is something of an achievement at 
Harvard, and I think the Dramatic Club 
ought to be given the credit for it.” 

—a Harvard Student 
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The Hired Learning 


A CALL TO TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS 


Supposedly the college is a “community” 
of teachers and students. It exists not 
primarily for that thin-spread thing “So- 
ciety,” but for the student. You can debate 
by the hour about what Society is, but the 
student is quite real. 

Now the business of teaching supposedly 
can only be done by teachers, like—trite 
example—carpentry can only be done by 
carpenters and healing by doctors. Faculties 
are supposed to exist of teachers. 


Presidents as Mill Superintendents 


But presidents sometimes treat faculties 
like groups of hired men They are allowed 
to “teach” only according to prescribed 
methods. Perhaps this is necessary, be- 
cause good teachers are rare. Yet the more 
presidents treat their teachers like hired 
men, the more hired men they will get as 
teachers. Then the responsibility lies on 
the president to be so good a teacher him- 
self as to atone for the weakness of his 
workmen. But many of the presidents who 
take the most power are not teachers at 
all; they are business men. These can be 
sure that their institutions will become 
good business institutions but they never 
will be schools. “It is they largely” writes 
Ex-President G. Stanley Hall in his Life 
and Confessions “who have broken up 
knowledge into standardized units of hours, 
weeks, terms, credits, blocking every short- 
cut for superior minds and making a bu- 
reaucracy which represses personal initia- 
tive and legitimate ambition.” 


The Trustees in Cap and Gown 


When a president is named by the trus- 
tees, and the trustees try with him to run 
the school, they take on themselves the re- 
sponsibility of being teachers, without hav- 


We are made to forget that the perfection of color and form and ex- 
pression belong to the perfection of vitality—that the joy of life is only the 
other side of the strength of life. The timber-merchant may think that the 
flowers and foliage are mere frivolous decorations of a tree; but if these are 
suppressed, he will know to his cost that the timber will fail. 


—Rabindra Nath Tagore. 


ing had any training. In their own affairs 
they would not tolerate a similar manage- 
ment. 


When the people of a state elect regents 
or other representatives to control the gen- 


eral policy of their universities, they are 
looking after their proper interests. But 
these interests are few; the moment regents 
try to go further and control methods and 
content of teaching, they become politicians 


trying to play scholar. They are almost 
sure to rape the university. 


Hired Learning and the Student 


Now with all the buildings, equipment, 
learning and salary imaginable, a hired 
man is unable to teach you how to be any- 
thing other than another hired man. The 
students, therefore, who are in daily con- 
tact with such persons will learn only hired 
men’s tricks. 


Immaturity 


Learning is supposed to be a spiritual 
adventure. But students are continually 
being confined, protected against certain 
ideas, because they are “immature.” The 
college which treats its students as imma- 
ture will get immature students. After- 
wards, it will be easy enough to prove that 
they would have misused greater freedom. 


Student governments have been concern- 
ed with all kinds of little things: honor 
systems, social rules, “traditions.” Stu- 
dents are beginning however, to take more 
active interest in the college as a whole. 
‘College papers have been confined to whoop- 
ing it up for “loyalty,” “adaptability,” and 
the like. Carried to excess, these are the 
traits of the slave. The college papers, 
however, are beginning to get skeptical. 

While the “student” is being treated as 
immature, those of his own age group in 
industry are at their maximum earning 
power and responsibility. 


The Advantage of Business Administration 


We can be thankful in America that trus- 
tees and business men have supported the 
colleges as thoroughly as they have. We 
can also be thankful for business adminis- 
tration—of the business side of college. 
Moreover, the American college has never 
had so complete a self-government that it 
could, like many European Universities, 
wander off into a little academic world and 
heaven of its own. It has been kept in 
touch with the country. 


The Academic Community 


But when business or professional men 
attempt to dominate the scholar, they lose 
all he could give them. Their shortcomings, 
which it should be the office of the school 


.to remove, themselves rule over the school. 


“Mind,” says Tagore, “when long deprived 
of its natural food of freedom and growth, 
develops an unnatural craving for success; 
and our students have fallen victims to the 


mania for success in examinations. Success 
consists in obtaining the largest number of 
marks with the strictest economy of know- 
ledge. It is a deliberate cultivation of dis- 
loyalty to truth, of intellectual dishonesty, 
of a foolish imposition by which the mind 
is encouraged to rob itself. But as we are 
by means of it made to forget the existence 
of mind, we are supremely happy at the 
result. We pass examinations, and shrivel 
up into clerks, lawyers and police inspect- 
ors, and we die young.” 

The college is, first of all, a community 
of teachers and students. In matters of 
teaching and learning, such a community 
should govern itself. 

This is a call to teachers to assert them- 


selves. Students need more to prepare 


themselves for such a government than to 
assert themselves. Eventually we may se- 
cure again the old rights of the ancient 
Universities, the communities of scholars 
and students. 


This is no dream. Many colleges are 
travelling in this direction. Vassar has 
recently made a step. Dartmouth, Swarth- 
more, and many other colleges are in the 
path. 

* * * 


Whereupon the captain shouted to the 
students: “Brave men, are you all behind 
me?” 

And he looked, and beheld the students: 
way, way behind. 


“,...I am still giving some thought to the 
ideal college outlined on the front page of 
your last issue. I am wondering whether 
you could get some three hundred students 
together at one place in the United States. 
I am pessimistically inclined to feel that 
even the best students need to look for 
degrees and for material evidence of suc- 
cessful study. Another bit of human nature 
comes out hen we raise the question of 
how many Sandersons of Oundle could be 
procured for $55,000. We are agonizing 
right now at this college over the endow- 
ment fund because we must have more 
money and yet we pay our faculty exactly 
twice that amount and give instruction to 
only 370 students....” 
A College President 


Gustave Flaubert, on whom we have a 
short article in this number, used to spend 
his Sunday mornings in his house above 
the Seine, behind locked doors, with a 
telescope, amusing himself by watching the 
parade below of the world we live in. 
Flaubert contrived to make himself inac- 
cessible to all except the group of nuts who 
were his personal friends. This enviable 
achievement should alone entitle him to a 
place in the world of culture. 


THE NEW STUDENT 


Page Five 


STUDENT CRITICISM OF NEW COLLEGE 


I am not sure that we need a new col- 
lege so much as a revitalizing of the old 
ones, for .robably most of them were start- 
ed as makers of men and enlighteners of 
mankind, As I understand it, the new 
quality to be shown in Mr. Taylor’s institu- 
tion will be a permanence of spirit and, 
while a place that never backslid from the 
aims of its founders would obviously be 
ideal, I think that the point of attack should 
be not so much a new organization as the 
flagging vital spirit of the older education. 
I do not see how one can guarantee that 
after ten or twenty years any institution 
will keep the sturdy, pliant spirit of its 
start. 

The features of this “entirely new type 
of college” are to be: first “a student body 
of three hundred carefully chosen students. 


These students will be selected upon a basis 
of their physical and mental superiority, 
interest in learning, and capacity for 
leadership.” As far as I can find out, this 
is exactly the basis of selection in my own 
college of five ‘hundred except that we have 
a provision for an equal number of men 
and women. As there are ten thousand 
more students trying to enroll this year 
than in 1923, and as Mr. Taylor’s require- 
ments are remarkably close to those of the 
Rhodes Scholarships, I suppose that they 
-are already in use in many colleges. 

“In New College the students will be 
trained for intelligent living in the new 
world and for leadership in the new renais- 
sance by intense study, association with 
like-minded companions and teachers, con- 
ferences with leaders, and the general 
spirit of the place.” I submit that it ‘; 
very difficult to train for intelligent living: 
I don’t see what an instructor can do be- 
sides offering many modes of life for in- 
spection and letting intelligence, if present, 
make its choice. I agree heartily in the 
emphasis on the new world and the new 
renaissance and intense study, and con- 
ferences with leaders; New College has 
simply to prove that it is par excellence the 
place where this spirit and interest can 
grow. If Mr. Taylor means by like minded 
companions and teachers those with the 
same habits of zestful and careful inves- 
tigation, by all means let us cheer him on; 
but if the implication is teachers and stu- 
dents with the same intellectual bias, I 
think it is unsound. Association with stu- 
dents who are not preparing to be leaders 
in a new renaissance seems to me not only 
salutary in an ideal college, but inevitable 
in any college. 

The next specification is a “faculty of 
untrammeled instructors.” This does not 
come as an innovation to one at Swarth- 
more who is accustomed to no other kind. 
Two of our most respected professors were 
pacifists all through the war, and kept 
their chairs; and though mild efforts have 
been made in the past to hinder the teaching 
of socialism, they never came to anything. 
President Aydelotte has a thorough con- 
ception of academic freedom—but perhaps 
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Swarthmore, 1924 
other places are not so fortunate. I think 
it would be excellent for the upperclass 
men to have a hand in selecting the faculty, 
bearing liberality of outlook in mind and 
doing the best they could about intellectual 
ability. They would make mistakes, but 
probably not more than are made by the 
present administrations, Tenure of office 
subject to public opinion offers another op- 
portunity for the mistakes of a youthful 
and sometimes prejudiced student body. But 
I think it is an excellent idea for the stu- 
dents to share some of the responsibility 
of the head of the college. As for the 
larger salaries, more power to Mr. Taylor’s 
arm! 

In considering the field of extra-curricu- 
lar activities, I think it a little hazardous 
to say what students and teachers will 
probably agree upon. Mr. Taylor evidently 
doesn’t believe in intercollegiate athletics; 
neither do I, not because they are bad in 
themselves, but because of the attendant 
evils they seem to bring. But if the direc- 
tion of the college is to be largely in stu- 
dent hands, any decision of theirs whether 
for or against intercollegiate contests 
should be final—and is not predictable. I 
doubt if the absence of intercollegiate con- 
tests can be promised on the basis of the 
probable decision of even the highest type 
of student. To me the value of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s plan is not in any decision that the 
students might make, but in the fact that 
they decide at all. 


It would be necessary for them to decide 
not once for all, but every year, and they 
could take up such questions as secret socie- 
ties and clubs with an elective membership, 
whether the routine of organization were 
not smothering the spirit of the intellectual 
pioneer, and whether their journalism, 
drama, business, art, etc., were on as high 
a level as possible. They could also con- 
sider annually the work of the administra- 
tion and the standards of the faculty. I 
still question whether a new university is 
needed for this purpose. It is quite in the 
power of students in college today to main- 
tain scrupulously high standards in intel- 
lectual and artistic effort, and to make 
determined protests against maladministra- 
tion and bad teaching. Such an experi- 
ment as Mr. Taylor’s would draw the best 
blood from the colleges with the intention 
of making it better; but I wonder whether 
a. well informed student press might not 
keep the various corpuscles in sufficiently 
close touch. 

It seems to me that at present there are 
two reasons for starting a college. One is 
to meet the increased demands for the so 
called higher education, and the other is to 
create an experiment station. Mr. Taylor 
wishes to do the latter, and as far as I can 
see, he wishes to try three experiments: 
he wishes to run a college without business 
men’s control, he wishes to have the direct- 
ing force come from the combined efforts 
of faculty and students, and he wishes to 
have and to hold the type of student who 


will lead in the new renaissance. My feel- 
ing is that the first part of the experiment 
is the only one that absolutely requires a 
new laboratory, because present colleges try 
to get the most alert type of scholar, and 
more student control is gradually being en- 
couraged. However, it is very slow, and an 
experiment station might prove of great 
It would be most helpful to other 
colleges to have a successful model of such 


value. 


cooperation, but more helpful to them to go 
and do likewise through student initiative. 


NEW COURSES 


The Theology department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is offering an extension 
course entitled “The Faith of Modernism”. 
The first lecture was ‘‘The Experience of 
God in Modern Life”, and two of the sub- 
sequent ones are to be: “Social Origins of 
Christianity” and “The Debt of Modern Ci- 
vilization to Egypt and the Ancient East.” 


Kalamazoo is offering as a new course 
Criminology, considering the social treat- 
ment of crime and the criminals and in- 
cluding field tips. Psychology of Religion 
and The History ot Russia are other ad- 
ditions to the curriculum there. 


COURSES IN REAL ESTATE OFFERED 


Another Innovation from the land of 
Practical Vision 


Eight Courses Given Next Semester; 
Certificates are to be Granted 


Real estate courses will be the choicest 
plums offered by the extension division of 
the University for the next semester, ac- 
cording to word received from A. William 
Olmstead, director of this important branch 
of the University’s work. General real 
estate, real estate methods and real estate 
law, the latter to be conducted by special 
instructors, are the subjects covered in 
these courses, 


Over 700 students are now enrolled in 
the real estate classes which have been 
given this semester, and it is expected that 
the attendance for the next half-year will 
be even greater. 


. The past two years have seen an increas- 
ing appreciation of the value of standard 
courses covering the whole subject-matter 
of real estate, and the leading Universities 
and Colleges have established real estate 
courses which give credit towards an A. 
B. degree. 

The University of California and of 
Southern California have been active parti- 
cipants and a certificate in real estate is 
granted on the satisfactory completion of 
this group. 

Trojan, U. of Southern California. 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


British Labor and an American Exile 


By ETHEL HOBART 


Not many years ago, when the President 
of the United States was only Governor of 
Massachusetts, a brilliant young instructor 
at Harvard took it upon himself to speak 
his mind about the Boston police strike. His 
temerity was immediately and ruthlessly 
punished—not, be it said to his honor, by 
the President of the University, but by the 
blindly impassioned conservatism of the stu- 
dent body.* 
knows, was an Englishman named Laski, 
and his resignation at the time of the police 
strike, has meant, as some of us have 


The instructor, as everyone 


learned to our cost, a very great loss to one 
of our oldest American institutions of learn- 
ing. 

Today, however, Mr. Harold J.Laski, suc- 
ceeding no less a person than Mr.Graham 
Wallas, is a professor of Economics in the 
University of London. And today Mr. Laski 
is restrained neither by a Board of Trustees, 
nor by the cruelly and publicly expressed 
opinions of his own students, from ming- 
ling in political affairs when and how he 
sees fit. To an American observer of pre- 
election activities, this affirmation of the 
reality of freedom of speech in England 
has been perhaps the outstanding point of 
interest during an absorbingly interesting 
period. 

I had the privilege of hearing Mr. Laski, 
among others, speak for the candidacy of 
Mr. Bertrand Russell at the Chelsea Town 
Hall on November 28th. The speaking was 
all superlatively good, and superlatively 
earnest. Not only Mr. Russell himself, but 
those who spoke for him, emphasized the 
one gleam of light in these darkening days 
of ours,—the fact that we need not submit 
indefinitely to darkness, — that a better 
world is possible. The British Labor Party 
is doing its best to achieve it. 

All the speakers were enthusiastically 
received by a crowded audience made up 
largely of working people,—but when Mr. 
Harold J. Laski came forward on the plat- 
form, the clamor of applause mounted until 
it seemed to break away. A moment after- 
wards, however, the Hall became as still as 
silence. A full and rhythmic voice had be- 
gun to speak. 

“Sixty years ago,” he began, “the neigh- 
boring constituency of Westminster re- 
turned to Parliament the greatest humanist 
of his time, John Stuart Mill. The same 


*Editorial Note. All efforts of American 
students to win greater control in univer- 
sity affairs must be tempered by the sad 
memory that in this instance a student body 
allowed itself to be swept off its feet by 
some rancorous people, and that a student 
“humourous” publication under such an in- 
fluence carried on an unsporting campaign 
of scurrilous lampooning and caricature, 
which inflicted permanent injuries, and for 
which, doubtless, the editors were sorry 
later. 


opportunity, ladies and gentlemen, con- 


fronts you today. It is not Mr. Bertrand 
Russell who honors you, but you, ladies and 
gentlemen, who will be honored if you are 
represented by him.” 

A slender, boyish, poetic-looking figure, 
Mr. Laski stood there very quietly, speak- 
ing with extraordinary wit and ease and 


eloquence. He emphasized particularly, as 


a teacher who deeply loves his profession, 
the great necessity for better education in 
“ungland. Both the War and the Peace, he 
declared, were made possible “‘because you 
were not informed.” 


His audiences of working people look 
up to him with adoration. They clap and 
stamp whenever he comes in or goes out. 
He is their idol both because, for all his 
learning, he is humanly warm and they 
know that he loves them, and also because 
he represents to them all that they so wist- 
fully look at across the wide gulf of their 
own lack of early opportunity. They feel 
that Mr. Laski belongs to them, and that 
through him they themselves come in for 
a share of the erudition he so brilliantly 
represents. He does not talk down to them. 
He chooses simple words, but not too simple. 
He gives them of his best, and they know 
it. It is as though, in a family of illiterates, 
the youngest son had been sent to college. 
The rest are never done with feeling pride 
in him. “We know nothing, but look upon 
our brother. Perhaps the day will come 
when all of us will be like him. In the 
meantime, he devotes himself to our cause. 
We are not envious of his learning; we are 
profoundly thankful that it has been given 
to such a one as he.” 

I sat there in the crowded hall, wonder- 
ing what would happen if a professor in 
New York or New England should burst 
into politics,—not on the conservative side! 
And I felt a great regret for my country, 
that men whose profession it is to think, 
and to think impartially, should be re- 
strained from mingling in our political 
affairs. 


Vassar Faculty Control 


The Vassar College Bulletin, Volume XIII, 
No. 1, is an interesting document which will 
repay close study. In brief, it states the 
following three agreements: 1. The Faculty 
is given the control and direction of the 
educational policy of the college. 2. The 
Trustees cannot establish new departments, 
or change the old ones without a full con- 
ference with the Faculty. 3. The Trustees 
agree to accept no gifts on terms that would 
alter the status or tenure of any members 
of the Faculty without a previous confer- 
ence with the Faculty itself. 

The members of the Faculty “shall enjoy 
complete liberty of research, of instruction, 
and of utterance upon matters of opinion.” 
Furthermore, “no gift shall be accepted by 
the Trustees, the terms of which would 
come in conflict with this statute.” 


Gustave Flaubert, Enemy of 
“‘Civilization’’ 


This article is not “easy reading.” We 
print it because no one is obliged to read 
it who does not want to, and because those 
who want to are sure to draw something 
from it. We did. 


Gustave Flaubert writes, on 25 Novem- 
ber, 1841, to his friend Ernest Chevalier: 
“You are laboring. This is a little oppress- 
ing. Work dishonors the man; the dunces 
say it is his pride. But for me, from begin- 
ning to end it is the sign of the curse of 
God, the monument of degeneration.” 

These words intimate the fate of this 
man, who writes his books under the flail, 
tortured by that degeneration of mankind 
which carries the name “civilization.” The 
peculiar form of decadent weariness which 
we call ennui speaks out of his words: that 
ennui which was experienced in its most 
gripping form by Baudelaire. And so Flau- 
bert writes ‘this autumnal book November, 
as the weary gift of his life. 

The feeling of this degeneration already 
weighs upon Rousseau and commands him 
to find his way back to the instincts. And 
thereafter Europe again and again breaks 
open the wound which civilization has dealt 
to men. Machines and the mathematical 
thought which they condition are incapable 
permanently of overpowering men’s blood. 
No thought is fit to live and to create, dis- 
joined from the burning thrust of the heart; 
the purely rational shuttles about, ridicu- 
lous, brittle and frozen—without the flow 
of blood. Since one hundred and fifty years 
ago, Young Europe has been seeking a way 
out of the chains of civilization. One of 
these ways is Flaubert. 

I have found his Madame Bovary in the 
hands of workers. In the book-cases of the 
intellectuals as well as of the workers I 
have seen his Salambo. I know of a work- 
ers’ paper which printed the last-named 
novel in its columns, sold large numbers 
of the issues containing it, and was begged 
by its readers to print more by this man. 
That it should be precisely the workers who 
join Rolland and Barbusse in reaching out 
for this man can be confusing only to those 
whose knowledge of the proletariat of 
Europe comes entirely from party programs 
and trade union statistics. This does not 
mean that workers are able to scan the 
artistic and spiritual backgrounds of Flau- 
bert; on the contrary, these are quite hid- 
den to them. But far more important than 
these is the strong knowledge which they 
have through the senses and feeling, that 
here stands a world of reality equally far 
removed from the false sentimentality of 
the literature of the philistine world and 
from the sham reality of actual life. Here 
the submerged clear life of the instincts 
prevails against “civilization.” Here reigns 
the sense of beauty in uncorrupted natures, 
as a sign of returning culture. 

—Gaston Boucher 


Clark ‘Flunks’ Our 


‘Exam’ 


“There has been a decline in the number 
of students at Clark,” writes a correspond- 
ent. “In 1920 there were registered 302; 
in 1924 there are 254. A faculty of 45 
members in 1920 has also been reduced to 
35 members in 1924. 
fessors in psychology (the mainstay of the 


The number of pro- 


old institution) has been reduced from nine 
to two, one of whom is to resign next June. 
The other psychologist got his doctorate last 


June at Hopkins and has not yet made for 
himself a name such as that of any in the 
‘old Clark school.’ Dr. Kimball Young was 
at Clark last year on leave of absence, but 
returned to the University of Oregon last 
August. 

“Sociology and Intellectual History have 
been virtually outlawed. Last year only 
two courses were offered in Sociology; that 
was the funeral at which Dr. Barnes pres- 
ided before he left. The deceased was 
greatly lamented among the upperclassmen 
and the graduate students. This year no 
courses whatsoever are being given in 
either Sociology or Intellectual History, but 
the study of Commerce and Finance has 
been revived and carefully nursed. The 
courses in geography (with the exception 
of those offered by Dr. Ellen C. Semple in 
Anthropogeography) have come to be looked 
upon humourously by the institution.” 


Clark’s Former Generecsity 


If this indictment is true, it counts not 
against any individuals but against a cer- 
tain idea, now current, as to how a Uni- 
versity should be controlled. The facts at 
Clark are only the melancholy sequel of an 
idea so mistaken that the best of intentions 
and the greatest will cannot give it life. 

The sterility of this idea is most apparent 
when it is contrasted with the controlling 
motives which gave Clark University life 
under the previous administration. 


Whoever endows a University must be 
prepared for the event that this University 
may contain men who will teach as truth 
all the ideas which he holds tc be false, and 
will teach that all the ideas he thinks are 
of final worth are really poorly based. If 
he can make this sacrifice, he is truly gener- 
ous. “A University” says Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, the former illustrious president of 
Clark, “ought to be the freest spot on earth, 
where human nature in its most variegated 
and acuminated types can blossom and bear 
fruit. The factory type of efficiency has 
no place here.” 

It was in such an atmosphere of freedom 
that Clark University was able to draw to 
it such specialists as Einstein, Michelson, 
Boas, Chamberlain and Baird. Research, to 
the small group of workers who found Clark 
unspoiled by the usual overpowering aca- 
demic machinery, became “nothing less than 
a religion.” In such an atmosphere, also, 
it was possible to get the highest type of 
student; for President Hall allowed no red 
tape to hamper the superior mind. Clark 
University became one of the best centers 
of psychological study in the United States. 


THE NEW STUDENT 


In 1900 began the interference of laymen 
against the wishes of those whose business 
Mr. Clark established a 
college, against the wishes of Dr. Hall, by 


was education. 


drawing upon the funds of the university. 
From then on research was handicapped by 
the lack of funds; but a novel three-year 
college came into being, and itself was nota- 
ble for its methods in practical pedagogy. 


The New Idea 


Then, upon the unfortunate resignation, 
of both Dr. Hall as president of the uni- 
versity, and Dr. Sanford as president of 
the college, came the face-about. The col- 
lege and the university were united under 
President W. W. Atwood, a geographer 


from Harvard. The new President began 


to reign in the name of himself and of the 


trustees; the faculty and students he con- 
sidered as subordinates. 


It came sharply to the public notice in the 
“Nearing incident.” Clark University had 
been accustomed to the greatest academic 
freedom. It was willing to listen to all who 
had something to say, and to let unwork- 
able ideas hang themselves with their own 
rope. The new policy was different. It 
would confuse our present point to go into 
detail again concerning the Nearing affair, 
in which Mr. Nearing, giving an authorized 
speech in a university building was cut off 
by the President five minutes before he was 
due to-stop. The important fact is that af- 
ter the event the President rode rough-shod 
over the wishes of the majority of the stu- 
dent body and of the faculty. The student 
council representing a mass meeting of the 
student body sent an official protest, saying 
that it was neither Socialist, Bolshevist, 
Communist, nor Anarchist; but that it in- 
sisted on the carrying out of the expressed 
intention of its founder that “its (Clark’s) 
doors may be ever open to all classes and 
persons, whatsoever may be their religious 
faith or political sympathies, or to whatever 
creed, sect, or party they may belong.” 


The Nearing incident was only the out- 
ward indication of an inward condition. 
The theory was that trustees and president 
could run the institution without the fa- 
culty or students, and many other incidents 
occurred which carried out the theory. The 
best professors resigned in rapid order: 
Dr. Hilmer, Dr. Barnes, Dr. Boring and 
Dr. Pratt were soon all gone. 


The Student Body Deteriorated 


It looks very much as if the foreboding 
of the student body had been realized: “We 
believe that Clark University ceases to exist 
as an institution of higher learning when 
it is deprived of those peculiarly character- 
istic principles enunciated by its benefactor, 
Jonas Gilman Clark, and carefully nurtur- 
ed by its former president, Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, throughout its previous existence.” 

RES 

The New Student has no plan for oper- 
ating Clark University, and so, is not en- 
titled to criticise the present one. And yet, 
since people are always asking what is our 
constructive idea, what it is that we want, 
we use this opportunity for a few remarks, 
on our editorial page. 
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A Study of Paternalism 


Professor Kirkpatrick looks at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and its 
“Constitooshions” 


The student body and the faculty of the 
American state university are orphans in 
the hands of the “People.” From time to 
the time the People have found new guard- 
ians for them. The parade of these guard- 
ians is most various, and illustrative of 
the history of the country; and it also is 
interesting to the orphan! 

Professor J. E. Kirkpatrick of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has just published in 
the February Chimes of that institution a 
thorough study of “The Constitutional De- 
velopment of the University of Michigan” 
between the lines of which can be seen this 
parade. 

The Faculty as Guardians 

Strangely enough, the first ruler of the 
University in Michigan was the University 
itself! It began in 1817 as a self-governing 
institution, whose faculty was incorporated 
by the legislature in an act which provided 
that “the president and the didactors or 
professors, or a majority of them assem- 
bled, shall have the power to regulate all 
the concerns of the institution, to enact 
laws for that purpose, to sue, to be sued, 
to acquire, to hold, and to lien property,... 
to make, to use, and to alter a seal, to 
establish colleges, academies, schools, libra- 
ries,... to appoint officers, instructors, 
instructi in among and throughout the... 
geographical divisions of Michigan.” The 
University took on the duties which now 
belong to the educational department of 
the state: it was to sponsor the “cultural 
organization and development of the en- 
tire territory.” 


The Legislature Appoints Wardens 

Three years later this entire policy of 
autonomy and self-government was aban- 
doned, and the University put under the 
control of a board of twenty-one trustees, 
appointed by the legislature, the governor 
being an ea officio member. The assem- 
blyman thus put on the mortar board. At 
this time the assemblyman was trying him- 
self out as judge, banker, and almost every- 
thing else; small wonder that he also tried 
himself as scholar and administrator of the 
University! 

Guardians All Over the State 

There was no revolution in the University 
when this change was announced, as there 
would have been in Europe or Latin Amer- 
ica; but America then did not apparently 
take its colleges very seriously. 

When Michigan arrived at statehood, in 
1836-1837, a third constitution was given 
to the University. A board of regents, 
consisting of twelve members, appointed 
by the governor of the state with the ad- 
vice of the senate, was given the right to 
appoint and remove professors, tutors, and 
all other officers connected with the insti- 
tution. The “academic community” was 
thus completely subjected to a board which 
did not reside within its campus, and which 
was politically appointed. 

The Professor as Political Servant 

The regents had the power to regulate 

the courses, and, under the advice of the 
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professors, to name the text books and au- 
thorities to be used in the several depart- 
ments. Even the conferring of degrees, a 
purely academic matter, was left to be 
done by the regents; and though these nec- 
essarily conferred with the teachers, in all 
disputed cases they had the power of deci- 
sion, The regents were not all-powerful; a 
board of five visitors appointed by the 
state reported to the legislature through 
them on the condition of the university. 


The People Take Control 

Then, in 1851, an amendment was made 
to the third constitution, providing for 
popular election of the institution’s -gov- 
ernors. One regent was to be elected 
every six years in every one of the eight 
judicial districts; in 1863 it was arranged 
that two of these were elected every other 
year. 

The People went still further. In 1850 
they took all control out of the hands of 
the legislature. No longer was the legis- 
lature allowed to grant powers and au- 
thority; these were granted the regents 
through the constitution of the state. The 
regents were on terms of equality with 
the legislature. The latter appropriated 
money, but could not determine its use; 
this was decided in repeated judicial deci- 
sions, 

The Faculty Retreat 

The co-operation between regents and 
faculty became less and less. At first the 
regents, who did not live on the campus, 
were obliged to confer frequently with the 
faculty. But the faculty, according to 
Professor Kirkpatrick, seemed to have no 
unity, perhaps because it had no power, 
but merely consisted of a number of in- 
dividuals hired to do specific work. 

The President Rises 

Gradually the office of the president 
acquired more permanence and power. For 
a long time there was no such person in 
the University of Michigan; later presi- 
dents were appointed yearly. But the re- 
gents needed someone who should know 
about the condition and problems of the 
entire university, who should be respon- 
sible, and with whom they could deal. As 
this office develops the faculty sinks almost 
out of sight so far as controlling the Uni- 
versity is concerned. The president is 
the only person with full knowledge; on 
one side there stands a powerless faculty, 
on the other regents who depend on him 
for information. 


The Student as Orphan 

“The contest between the students and 
the University remains typical. It is the 
natural result of our American ‘system. 
They are treated as children, and like 
children are chiefly interested in securing 
from the parent all they_can of privilege. 
They are not a part of the family, either 
as undergraduates, or as alumni.” They 
are never called upon to help formulate the 
policies of the University. 

“The governing boards of the older 
schools, it is true, are made up largely of 
alumni, but they do not owe their office to 
their University associates. The students 
and alumni, as such, always remain in a 
paternal (filial?) relation to this self-re- 
sponsible or politically constituted govern- 
ing board. Hence the students build up 
their own university on the edge of the 
campus, create their own societies, litera- 


ture, buildings and funds, and proceed to 
run them, supported by the alumni, as they 
think wise.” 

Who is Boss? 

In a state like Michigan, Professor 
Kirkpatrick points out, where a single 
party is in power, control of the univer- 
sity by “the people” through their elected 
regents really amounts to control by the 
party machine. He believes that only the 
high character of the officials who 
hitherto have controlled the university has 
prevented abuse, in a political system 
which puts control into the hands of those 
neither responsible nor especially trained 
in academic matters. It is strange that 
neither of the two parties most directly 
concerned with education has a word to 
say about control; namely the faculty and 
students. 


Compared with Europe and Latin America 

The faculty “Senate” at the University 
of Michigan, has only ceremonial powers. 
In Europe and Latin America such senates 
elect all the responsible heads of their res- 
pective institutions, make their budget, and 
legislate for the University. They are 
checked only by government officials who 
are educational experts; practically the ar- 
rangement under which the University of 
Michigan began. 

Another difference is that the profes- 
sors in Europe are allowed to enter poli- 
tics, and thus become men of affairs, while 
those in the state institutions in America, 
though politically controlled are forbidden 
to enter politics, and thus become abstract 
and “purely academic.” 


LITTLE THEATRE OFFERS STUDENT 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Gloucester School of the Little Thea- 
tre, Gloucester, Massachusetts, is offering 
two scholarships to undergraduates of 
American schools and colleges for its fifth 
summer session, July and August of 1924. 


The school connected with the theatre 
conducts courses in stage lighting, scenery, 
make-up, dancing, public speaking and act- 
ing. 

In their Little Theatre, a picturesque old 
wharf building situated among the ship- 
yards and studios, the Gloucester Players 
last summer produced almost thirty plays, 
which included such prizes as: A Night 
At An Inn, Dunsany; Wurzel-Flummery, 
Milne; Riders to the Sea, Synge; The Land 
of Heart’s Desire, Yeats; and Moon Tide, 
Clements. 

The seven members of the faculty of the 
school include: Mrs. Florence Evans, di- 
rector of the Boston School of Public Speak- 
ing, and The Florence Evans Players; Miss 
Florence Cunningham of the Vieux Colom- 
bier and founder of The Playhouse-On-The- 
Moors, and Colin Campbell Clements, author 
of Plays for a Folding Theatre, who, with 
Edna St Vincent Millay and Eugene O’Neill, 
has been called one of the founders of a 
new school of American playwriting. 

Letters for information concerning the 
scholarships to the Gloucester School of the 
Little Theatre should be addressed to Miss 
Florence Cunningham 112 Charles Street, 
Boston, 

Yale News 


MADISON HAS A BIRTHDAY 


Instead of a cake full of wish-when-you- 
blow candles, a huge collection of tasty 
morsels in the form of compliments cele- 
brates the birthday of the University of 
Wisconsin. Some of them should be exceed- 
ingly gratifying to the University: 

“Tt is not too much to say that the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin occupies a position, 
entirely unique, not merely in this country 
but in the world, as an institution which be- 
yond all others, has come nearest to recog- 
nizing the ideals of using the instrumental- 
ities of higher education for rendering the 
greatest possible service to this country.” 

—Theodore Roosevelt 


“The University of Wisconsin has the 
reputation of being the most liberal insti- 
tution of education in the United States, 
and on the whole I think the reputation is 
deserved. —Upton Sinclair 


“The University of Wisconsin, which by 
common consent is in the very front rank 
of state universities of America, is one of 
those which the inquiring stranger most 
desires to visit because it is one which has 
profited by the fostering care of the state.” 

—Sir James Bryce 


“The University of Wisconsin undoubtedly 
renders the state services which cannot be 
measured by money. Massachusetts, even 
with Harvard, has nothing to compare with 
it in popular and civic usefulness.” 

—The Springfield Republican 


What We Haven’t: $$. 

$500,000 is the estimated cost of frater- 
nity houses to be built by seven fraterni- 
ties and one sorority at the University of 
Illinois this year. The average cost will be 
$70.000. 

James Gould Rogers, who drew the plans 
for the Harkness Memorial dormitory group 
at Yale University, is now preparing plans 
for a $4,000,000 general library, which will 
be built from the John W. Stirling bequest 
of $15,000,000. 

Stevens Institute of Technology drives 
for an extra $1,000,000 to be added to the 
endowment. 

Under the auspices of the Association of 
Railway Executives, and as a result of gifts 
aggregating $125,000 made by its. members 
and by friends of the late Thomas DeWitt 
Cuyler, there has been established at Yale 
Universit¥, from which he graduated in 
1874, the Thomas DeWitt Cuyler Memorial 
Professorship of Transportation, the first 
given the title of “transportation.” 


THE NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 
2929 Broadway, New York 


I enclose $1.00 in payment of my dues 
for one academic year as a = 


member of the Forum. It is understood 

that the membership in the Forum includes 

subscription to The New Student. 

Name 2 es or a Se en eae 
(Please print) 


College Address.............. Year..... : 


*Types of membership—Student, Faculty, Ex-stu- 
dent, Associate. Associate members are those ine 
terested in the Forum who have never studied or 
taught in a college. Only student members have 
the power to vote. 
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